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IS BELIEF IN THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS INDISPENSABLE 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH? 

In complying with the request of the editor for a brief comment upon 
the article by Professor Macintosh, "Is Belief in the Historicity of 
Jesus Indispensable to Christian Faith?" in the July number of the 
American Journal of Theology, I wish at the outset to state my hearty 
assent to the apologetic value of his argument for religion as interpreted 
by Christianity. Christianity is in the world and shares in the power 
possessed by all socialized ideas and ideals to stimulate conduct and 
hopes. Men are likely to be religious in accord with Christian ideals 
as long as these are component parts of the social milieu. In so far as 
these concepts are derived from a historic Jesus they may fairly be said 
to be Christian in the strict sense, even though men cease to believe in 
a historic Jesus. Similarly, men are Platonists or Stoics who are oblivi- 
ous to the origin of the beliefs or attitudes they possess. The position 
taken by Professor Macintosh in these regards requires no argument, 
for it is self-evident. We might as well argue that men can be breathers 
of oxygen and nitrogen although they have no record of the original 
chemical and physical events that gave rise to our atmosphere. 

But is this just the question at issue ? Would Christianity without 
a historic Jesus really remain what the word has meant ? It would be 
a religion — for the sake of argument, conceivably a higher development 
of religion than that which the western civilization has called Christian. 
But would it be Christianity ? Would the faith it engenders any more 
properly be called Christian than liberal Judaism or Buddhism ? 

Such an issue may appear academic. Why not let the word Chris- 
tian have a new and more generic, less historical, meaning ? We are 
always ready to call that Christian which we regard as ideal, even 
though it is quite impossible to trace it to any definite statement or 
position of Jesus or Paul. Any word may legitimately be given a new 
content provided we all agree in usage. I recognize the force of this 
argument, and should be the last to split hairs argumentatively. And 
I should be quite ready to use the term "Christian" in an ethical sense 
without reference to matters of either theology or criticism. 

But the issue seems to me more than that of a definition. It really 
involves the momentous question as to whether we are in the process of 
evolving a new phase of religion from historic Christianity in the same 
way that the early church brought its imperial message from Judaism, 
and Socrates and Plato brought their idealism from the Sophists and the 
thesaurus of philosophical reflection bequeathed them by the earlier 
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Greek thinkers. It would not be the first time the effort has been made 
to submerge New Testament teaching in general culture, and in much 
the same fashion of substituting dehistoricalized, speculative systems 
for a Christianity with historical content. Docetism, Gnosticism, 
Manicheanism, Rationalism of the mythical sort, all made the endeavor 
to relieve religious faith of the historical elements of Christianity in the 
interest of intellectual freedom and progress. That they failed was 
doubtless due to a variety of causes, but it is also true that they failed 
because they deprived their followers of that element of certitude born 
of the experiences of a historical Jesus which I cannot help feeling is 
one characteristic of Christian faith. Perhaps the modern attempt may 
be more successful, although I doubt it. 

After all, definition is not without importance. What is Christian 
faith? I judge that Professor Macintosh means to give its content 
when he says that " whatever judgment might be rendered upon questions 
of historical fact .... the content of the Christian view of God, as the 
holy and loving fatherly God, would remain, and with it the Christian 
belief in providence, immortality, sin and its forgiveness, the saving 
value of voluntary vicarious suffering, faith and repentance, regenera- 
tion and sanctification, the Holy Spirit and a divine humanity. Even 
the idea of revelation would not be essentially altered; the Christlike 
everywhere would be interpreted as revelation." This clear statement 
makes it appear that he uses "faith," not in the psychological, but in the 
theological, sense. Personally I prefer to restrict the word to the psycho- 
logical usage. To me Christian faith means the religious expression of 
the activities of the self at the suggestion and under the direction of 
Christian ideas. Platonic, Buddhistic, Mohammedan faith would be a 
similar activity of the self under the influence of the respective ideas. 
And I would agree heartily with Professor Macintosh that saving faith, 
in the personal religious sense, does not wait upon the verdict of the 
higher criticism as to the historicity of Jesus. Men are not saved by 
mere orthodoxy or heterodoxy. In the sense that their wills are at one 
with God 's, men who never heard of Jesus, have been and are to be saved. 
But should we, for instance, say Abraham had Christian faith? Or 
should we say that in him religious faith, however imperfect, possessed 
a quality that, as Paul saw, made Abraham one with those who through 
the clearer revelation and deeper certainty given by Jesus also trust 
God as fatherly and so partake of the divine spirit ? But are not this 
clearer revelation and deeper certainty born of the conviction that God 
has actually expressed Himself in a definite individual of history ? 

Is any genuine religious faith, no matter what its relation to historical 
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Christianity, to be called Christian? If it is, the word "Christian" 
ceases to have its old and gets a new meaning. It no longer means a 
group of ideals that unite it with and are, as it were, embodied in and 
guaranteed by the experience of a definite historical person. It comes 
to mean a religious philosophy which has evolved from a culture which 
still is colored by a religion that involved a belief in a real historical 
person by whom it was founded. 

It seems to me that whatever such a position gains in general apolo- 
getic value it loses in its incentive to faith as a form of personal expres- 
sion. Christianity is more than the common divisor of religion and 
philosophy. For me a historical Jesus of messianic value is in himself 
a revelation. He adds data to that knowledge and to those ideals which 
control that form of religious self-expression which we call faith. To 
remove him from history would be to change materially that knowledge 
and those ideals. If his character and resurrection are definite facts, 
then we certainly have more knowledge of the real nature of the 
spiritual life than would otherwise be ours. 

The content of each of those beliefs which Professor Macintosh lists 
as constituting the content of Christian faith, notably the fatherliness 
of God, immortality, and the worth of vicarious suffering, would cer- 
tainly be modified. Without the historical Jesus they could not be 
much in advance of the beliefs of modern liberal Judaism or even of 
Platonism. Whether faith as then constituted would be Christian or 
supra-Christian, will, as I have indicated, depend on what is meant by 
Christian. Personally I prefer to hold to the original conception of the 
word as giving a definite and evangelic historical support to the validity 
of our confidence in those great values a developing humanity has always 
hoped and at times has had the temerity to believe are persistent. Chris- 
tianity without a Jesus would be a generic religion and ethics, but would 
it be a gospel that breeds religious assurance ? Is not Christianity's 
historic quality an element of its claim to reveal that which is in 
advance of even Hebraic religious experience ? 

But here we come to the question of questions: Is the gospel of and 
about Jesus as set forth in the New Testament to live in our modern 
culture ? Personally I believe it will, and, with the necessary historical 
resolution that it will live, as set forth with historical content by Jesus 
and Paul. When criticism shows that belief in a historical Jesus is 
untenable I shall be ready to redefine Christian faith in the wider 
sense. Until then I should hold that Christian faith (in its fullest 
sense) will lose something of its essential character in proportion as it 
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replaces the experiences of a genuinely historical Jesus with social 
values. Christianity (in the theological sense of the term) is more than 
a religious philosophy; it is a religion born of personal loyalty and with 
the trust that comes from confidence that the word has taken flesh and 
has worked in actual life the "creed of creeds." 

Shailer Mathews 



IGNATIUS AND THE ODIST 

Perhaps it is worth while to draw attention to a certain amount of 
similarity not so much between the Ignatian letters and the early Chris- 
tian hymns which Dr. Harris had recovered, as between Ignatius and the 
Odist. 

This likeness seems the more significant since they are so evidently 
different in their pursuits and still more in certain pre-eminent features 
of their character. Ignatius is a practical man {Phil, viii) : "I have done 
my part as a man prepared to bring unity." Unity spiritual and prac- 
tical is the one thing he seems to care for. Though his exaltation may 
have led him to overrate the importance of his efforts in this direction 
yet none but a man with a strong hand could write that line (Rom. ix) : 
"Remember in your prayer the church in Syria which instead of me is 
to have God for its shepherd. Jesus Christ will [now] alone be her 

bishop " And only a character which did not lack a real firmness 

could ever insist so vehemently and yet persistently on the monarchical 
principle in the organization of the church, waiving all objections and 
difficulties with a steadfast conviction. 

Men objected to a bishop who was very sparing in words. A bishop 
should preach and speak — Ignatius replies with authority (Eph. vi): 
"And forasmuch as one sees a bishop silent, he ought to fear him more. 
For anyone whom the master of the house sends to take care of his own 
household we ought so to accept as if he were the sender himself. 
Therefore it is clear that the bishop must be looked upon as if he were the 
Lord Himself." Now Ignatius being himself a bishop, his reasoning 
here comes dangerously near a vicious circular argument. But this is 
really not the case. For his own conscience he must have been quite right : 
The source of his authority is a special inspiration, of which he is conscious 
and which for his feeling is enforced by his impending martyrdom. 

Here is a point of agreement with the Odist which must not be over- 
looked. The inspiration of Ignatius is of course preconditioned by his 
being an ecclesiastic of strong temper, yet his conviction of it is as firm 



